








‘¢ Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘© We blend instruction with delight.” 
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POPULAR TALES. 


“To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 





FROM THE BOSTON TOKEN FOR 1829. 


Whe Ruse. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 
(Conceluded.) 

A large party of ladies and gentlemen, 
riding dresses, stood under the portico of Mr. 
Bluir’s house, one August morning. Vehicles 
of all descriptions were drawn up before the 
door. 

* Mr. Skefton will you driye Alice?” said] 
Mr. Blair, 
gloves, * perhaps, too, you can make room for 
Mr. Blondel. 
es the pleasure of driving you.—.dilons ! gen- 
tlemen. Charmingday! The sooner we get 
to the lake, now, the better. All 
Skefton, you lead—drive on, sir.” 
went Mr, Skefton’s beautiful bays with a rapid- 


ity which made even Philip, philosopher as he} 


was, wish himself any thing but a tutor. 


A sailing party upon a small lake in the 
neighborhood had been proposed the day be-| 
fore, and a general invitation had been given to. 
About thirty. 
accord-| 
The day was ofa fine! 
autumnal transparency, and every thing pro-| 

| Mr. 
He was 


the families in the vicinity. 
ladies and gentlemen had assembled, 
ingly at Mr. Blatr’s. 


mised enjoyment. 
Mr. Skefton was in his glory. 
proud of his horses, and, to do him justice, a 


| Augustus had never been so happy. 


as he appeared drawing on his. 


Mr. Blondel, Mr. Skefion wish-| 


in? Mr,| 
And away) 


His at- 
/tenuion grew profuse and pointed, and his lan- 
\suage assumed a more confident and elevated 
tone. Hecondescended to play the lover, and 
| Philip’s ordinary contempt changed into some- 
thing very like jealousy. Mr. Skefton thought 
‘he had done quite enough in giving the tutor a 
|seat, and talking to him was an excess of po- 
Beg which did not once occur to him. 
Alice did not speak to him, because it is im- 
| possible to trifle withthe heartin one’s mouth, 
‘and he sat with his arms folded, swaying tothe 
motion of the luxurious springs in moody 
| silence. 

The boat lay sleeping on the water, as they 
drove into the shade of a large tree near the 
landing, and a general exclamation of pleasure 
broke from every lip but Philip’s 
| Mr. Skefton took the helm, and seated Alice 
beside him: and the tutor, with what seemed 
a proper modesty in the eyes of the company, 
sat alone in the shade of the foresail, watching 
the curling of the ripple as the bost leaned 
away before the wind, and shot out towards the 
imiddle of the Iske. There was just breeze 
enough to fill the sails and flutter the many- 
coloured ribbands with which the boat had 
been decorated, and when Alice was called up- 
on for a song, her voice floated away ever the 
lake, as if the wind had found utterance and 
was touching the waters to music. 

They were now under considerable way, and 
Blair proposed that they should steer for 
a near island, which, sheltered from the wind 
'by a high hill upon the shore, lay like a fantas- 





most beautiful whip. It was the very atmos-/tic cloud on the bosom of the luke—its trees 
phere, too, for the only conversation he ever and rocks all hanging below as distinctly pen- 
attempted. His fashionable slang sounded cilled as the reality. Ina few minutes the 
better upon the box, and, between the necessity | buat slid along side its fringed edges, and all 
of talking to his horses and his fluency in the} leaping on shore, were soon lost tosight among 
established nonsense of a party of mere animal its deep shadows. 
enjoyment, he contrived to be lively, and even; Miss Blair! Miss Blair!” shouted Mr, 
agreeable. | Skefion, as he left the boat with a fetit-maitre 
The exhilerating air and the exciting emo-jcare for the integrity of his Day and Martin. 
tion had their effect upon Alice, and she ratt!ed| Mr. Blair, however, in compassion to the 
on in the gayest spirits in reply to him. Mr.) tutor, whose silence and abstraction from the, 
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yést of the party he attributed to modesty and) and then darting off rapidly in another 
neglect, had insisted upon Alice’s taking his} tion, was soon out of sight and hearing. 
arm, and they were now walking leisurely, All were again embarked, and they were 
along a green path, which led round the island | sailing merrily before the wind. Mr. Skef- 
ina direction different from that which the  ton’s galety was unabated, and Alice astonish- 
rest of the party had taken. ed every one with her extravagant spirits. 

* And so you won’t tell me,” said she, what| You had better tack and make for home,”’ 
has come overyou, and why you look as grave)|said Mr, Blair, as the sails begun to slacken. 
and sensible as a dictionary, when, by general * Alice, my dear, assist Mr, Skefton in passing 
consent, even mine,* motley’s the only wear’ ”| the boom.” 

* Am Iso grave, Miss Blair?” | She sprang lightly upon the seat, and had 

“Are you so grave, Miss Blair’? One just passed the sail over her bead when the 
would think I had not got my lesson to-day.) wind struck it, and she was overboard in an 
Pray, sir, has the black ox trod on your toe instant. Philip made a desperate leap astern 
since we parted ?” from the forward deck, but she had kept her 

Philip tried to laugh, but he did not succeed. hold upon the boom, and before he rose to the 
He bit bis lip and was silent. surface, Mr, Skefion had cooily drawn it in, 

“fam under orders to entertain you, Mr. and lifted her into the boat. 

Blondel, and, if my poor brain can be made to |s Philip came up at a little distance, and, sha- 
gird this fairy isle, L shall certainly be obedient. | king the water from his thick hair, stared wild- 
So I begin with playing the leech. What ly about him. 

ails you, sir ?” “Ah! you may swim up, young man!” said 

‘* Miss Blai: Seem was going toremonstrate.| Mr, Skefton, “1 have rescued Miss Blair.” 

* Miss Blair!’ Now, pity ’m aquack!; With afew vigorous strokes, made like the 
for whip me if [ know whether Miss Blair is bounds of a lion, he laid his hand on the stern. 
afeveroranague. How didyoucatchit, sir?’?|  You’d better swim round to the other end of 

* Really, Miss Blair—” | the boat,”’ said the cit,pushing Philip’s forehead 

‘Nay, I see you don’t like my doctoring. | withhis fore-finger, and pulling away the skirt 
I give over. And now Vil be sensible. It’s ofhis coat ;—* you are too wet to come in here.” 
a fine day, Mr. Blondel.’ “ Rise, sir!” cried Alice, in a tone of min- 

“Very.” gled contempt and authority, as she leaped like 

A pleasant lane this to walk in—if one’s «a greyhound over him, and offered her hand to 
company were agreeable.” Philip ; “rise, and assist him, sir!” 

* Does Mr. Skefion stay long ?” asked Phi-; Mr. Skefton started as if he had been struck 
lip abruptly. 'with lightning, and plunging his arms up to 

‘No one knows.” ‘the elbows in water, dragged him into the 

* Indeed ! are you so ignorant ?” boat, 

** And why does your wisdom ask that ques-| * Good e’en to you, sir knight!” said Miss 
tion?” | Blair.—galloping up on her beautiful gray, in 

* Tbegpardon ; but I thought there seemed a romantic bridle-path of the woceds. 
to be quite an understanding between you this! She sprang lightly from the saddle as she 
morning.” spoke, and, tossing the reins on her horse’s 

Alice stopped. She was going to speak neck, clapped her hands three times. The 
angrily; but there was an expression in his’ spirited animal throwing up her head witha 
eye of serious uneasiness which checked her. |neigh of delight, sprang away home through 
She resumed his arm, ‘the wood like a startled fawn. 

“You are incomprehensible to-day,Philip, and) So you won’t offer your arm to an errant 
s9 much ¢raver than usual, that | fear some-! damsel !” 
thing has befallen you. You have heard bad) Philip offered it instantly. 

hews.perhops.and my levity has wounded you.”| “Thank you!—I1 looked for you in vain in 

* | have had no letters,” said Philip, coolly, the library, und, supposing you had waiked out 
striving with hisrising tenderness. ‘lL jumped upon Kate, whom you have petted 

‘*No? well, then, what ails you ?” ill she watches all your motions, and with a 

* Ob! nothing—nothing. Don’t trouble loose rein she has brought me to you. Have 
yourself about me, Miss Blair! It’s) net! 1 broken your dream ?” 

Worth while to check your gay spirits for me.”’| Yes, most agreeably.” 

‘It is not, indeed? I begin to agree with) Thank you again! Heigh ho! I want 
you, Mr. Blondel. It is not worth while to|to say a thousand things to you. When do 
check my gay spirits for you. Il hearsome one you leave us ?” 
coming. 1 excuse you, sir.” 

* W illingly, no doubt,” said Philip, pointing | 


ditece 








* Ina few days.” 


j 
i 
| So soon?” 


significantly to Mr. Skelton, who appeared toil-| * My term has expired.’ 
ing towards them through a tangle of briars at! “ But are you going to play tutor forever?” 
a little distance. 


| “IT should be almost willing, if 1 could se- 
lice stoud Ivoking afier him a moment, |lect my pupils.” 
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“Mr. Blondel—Philip, | mean,” said Alice | wrote ber own nome and Philip Biondel’s in 
‘| have not thanked you for your generous) the common formula, and handed i to her 


exertions yesterday.” 

* Don’t speak of them, Miss Blair.” 

* Miss Blair!” repeated she, looking at him 
reproachfully. 

* Alice, dear Alice,”’ said Philip, correcting 


They walked on for sometime in silence. | Alice sat down and with a trembling hand 


father, who folded it without reading, and gave 
it to ihe servant 

i he futher was silent for a few minutes afier 
the door closed. 

“ This is rather sudden, my dear child,” said 


himself earnestly ; and again he was silent. jhe, us a tear forced itself into his eye, and he 
* | have played a strange part,” he said at) turned over his papers hastily to conceal his 
Jast,—* perhaps a dishonorable one, in intru-|emo'ion ; * itis rather sudden, I say,—but he 


ding myself beneath your father’s roof,” iis able to take care of you now as he ever wiil 








* Was it not necessity, then?” asked his, 
companion eagerly. 

“Oh! no, no—I shame to say it—no. 
loved you, Alice—”’ 

He stopped, for she put her hand to her side, | 
and breathed painfully. A brook was rippling 
away through the sere leaves near them, and| 
he seated her upona fallentree, and supporting | 
her on his arin, bathed her temples. 

* Excuse me for proceeding,” he continued, | 
‘when, perhaps you are too ill to listen, but 1) 
leave you soon, and I may never have «another| 
opportunity to say what I must suy if 1 would, 
live.” 

He paused and collected himself with a, 
strony effort, 

* ] endeavoured, when we parted, to forget) 
you. I was but a boy, yet lL appreciated you! 
tuo justly to suppose thatl, evenif I could win 
you, was capable of making you happy.” 

He felt his hand pressed almost impercepte| 
ibly. 


1) 





“It was vain, however, utterly vain! I could! 
as soon die as furget even a word you had spo-, 
ken. By-and-by a class-mate told me that he) 
was coming to be your family tutor, and J, 


| 

bought the privileze—and came !” 
*“ Dear, dear Philip !’? murmured the sweet 
girl.dropping her head upon his boso.,. | 


* Heaven bless you for that word !”’ said the 
lover, and he leaned over her, and pressed his 
lips, for the first time, in an impassioned kiss| 
upon her forehead.— 

‘Tam glad you have come, Alice,” sai Mr. | 
Blair, as his daughter walked into the library} 
the next morning, so earnestly engaged in pul-! 
ling a rose to pieces, that she could not raise’ 
her eyes, “ | was just about sending for you. | 
Sit down.—If wish to speak to you upon an 
important—blushes, hu! You anticipate me? 
Well, | see how itis 3 he has been to me to 
ask my permission, and | told him—but no 
matter—I see it’s needless to ask you if you 
have any objection.” 

Alice threw her arms about his neck, and 
kissed him affectionately. 

“ Well, well, don’t smother me. I was 
going to tell you. He wantsto he married on 
Monday, and to-day is Saturday, and you must 
be published, you know. So take my pen—. 
this confounded rheumatism in my fingers = 
take my pen and write both your names, and! 
I’!l send them to the minister. | 





be; and ifl must part from you, why, I can 
bear it now better than if | were to think of it 
longer. God bless you, my child—God bless 
you!” and he covered his eyes with his hand, 
and motioned for her to leave him, 

Alice kept her room till the morning of the 
wedding ; and Mr. Blair and his proposed son- 
in-law were too busy in making settlemenis to 
have the time even for church between Satur- 
day and Monday. 

They were to meet inthe library previous to 
going below. It was not quite the hour, and 
Philip was there alone. He stood ina recess 


lwith his arms folded on his breast, his lips and 


cheeks perfectly colourless, and his eyes blood- 
shot, but calm, and his limbs mouonless as 
marble. 

* | congratulate you, sir,” said the minister, 
Mr. Williams, entering and approaching him 
with a cordial smile. He did not hear him. 

“I congratulate you, sir,’ repeated the 
minister, 

Philip started and looked at him a moment. 
Comprehending him at lest, ** You have mis- 
tuken the person, sir,’ said he, and he motion- 
ed him off impatiently. 

The good man gazed at him with astonish- 
ment. 


‘* This is Mr. Philip Blondel unless I mis- 
take.” 

“Mr. Augustus Skefton, the gentleman 
whom you are to marry, will be here presently, 
sir,” said Philip, pausing after every word, and 
turning again from him. 

‘The minister took a paper from his pocket, 
and gave it tohim. It was the publishmento 
Phiiip Blondel and Alice Blair, written tn that 
lady’s own hand. Philip staggered and leaned 
apainst the wall. At that moment the door 
opened. — 

* Permit me to express my happiness,’ 
began Mr. Skefton, stopping the bride at the 
door, and offering his arm to enter. 

Alice looked surprised, bowed slightly and 
was passing on. 

“* My daughter,” exclaimed Mr. Blair, in a 
tone of astonishment. She stopped, and he 
approached and whispered in her ear. Alice 
started and looked surprised. Mr. Skefion 
came up and attempted to take her hand, but 
she withdrew it with an offended air, an@ looked 
timidly at Philip. He was at her side in an 
instant. As she took bis arm the colour rush- 


Lod 
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edinto his face, and he clenched something! There has beena great alteration “tistrue,” 
mto his right hand firmly. Mr. Skefton) said my friend with a grave lock, * Mrs, Feir- 
twitled bis white gloves and looked puzzled. land is very ill and it is not thought she will 

* Mr. Blondel !—Alice,” said the father, in| recover.” 

a tone of remonstrance, at the sametime ma-| [I was grieved at the news, but felt the 
king an attempt to take his duughter from more anxious to pay them a visit. We set 
Philip. ‘out: a short walk brought us within sight of 

* Leave the lady, sir,’? said Mr. Skefton;: the house. But what a change! the fences 
but he met Philip’s eye, and checked the step) were all broken down, tall, rank weeds usurp- 
he was about to take towards him. ‘ed the place of the beautiful flowers that once 

* Gentlemen !—Mr. Williams!” said the bordered the path leading to the house ; the 
father, in an agitated voice, * will you leave us|vines that overrun the windows were all de- 
one moment ?—My daughter stay with me.” | stroyed, and bundles of rags and old hats sup- 

They left the room. Philip paced the hall plied the place of glass in the broken sash. 
with a firm step, and an expression in his eye} 1 turned to my fiiend with astonishment— 
from which Mr. Skefton recoiled involuntarily, |‘* You have deceived me,” Lexclaimed, ** Pair - 
as he passed the place where he stood. Not land’s family have removed and some wretched 
a word was spoken by either until Mr. Blair) inmates now inhabit the place !” 
made his appearance. * We will at least enter and see,” hereplied, 

“ Mr. Skefton,”’ said he, addressing that gcn- | leading the way. 
tleman with a formal bow ; © it pains me to in-| I followed, and found that the outside of the 
form you that we have been labouring under house was but an index of what was within. 
an unaccountable mistake. My daughter has On a wretched bed lay a female, in whose 
supposed herself engaged to M:. Biondel, who| emaciated countenance I immediately recog- 
is a genuemen of fortune and family—” nized the once healthy and happy looking tmis- 

‘ Hem! indeed! hem!” said Mr. Skefton, tress ofthe mansion. She knew and extended 
walking towards the door. cher hand towards me. 

His barouche stood ready to bear off his} You would inquire what has wrought this 
bride tothe city. He seized his hat, andwith-| change,” said she, in a faint voice. * A Aide- 
out another word, walked out of the house. | ous monster has been here, who has blasted all 

“Give your honour joy !” suid the coach-| my prospects—he has destroyed my husband, 
man, looking back for the bride. beggared my children, and broken my heart !— 

“Go to the devil with your joy!” said his| Wouldst thou know his name,” she added, 
master, leaping into the barouche, and pulling | leaning towards me, With a look of convulsive 
down the curtain. Drive on!” he shouted agony—* wouldst thou know his name! I will 
in a voice almost choked with passion. itell thee—itis Rum!—Oh! never, never! let 

The astonished coachman gave the horses) him come near thy dwelling.”? She sank back 
the reins. The moment they started, a swivel! upon her pillow, we endeavoured to revive her, 
which was placed on a neighbouring bill, was| but her soul had fled. CLARISSA. 
fired, the bells begun to ring, and at every turn) 
he metthe neighbours in carriages andon foot, | 
coming to pay their compliments. As he) 
drove through the village, the shoemaker, and | 
the grocer, and the tailor, came out and bow-)| wants svi : ; 
ed—the children ran up and tossed in flowers,-— Che Matural Bridge. 
and, as he passed the church, atroop of young! Ona lovely morning, towards the close ot 
men saliied out on horseback, and accompanied | spring, I found myself in a very beautiful part 
him a mile or two on his way, with every de- of the Great Valley of Virginia. Spurred 
monstration of joy. | onward by impatience, I beheld the sun rising 

I shall never forget the evening when the) in splendor, and changing the blue tints on the 
president rapped on the desk, afier prayers,/tops of the lofty Allegany mountains into 
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THE TRAVELLER. 
** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
** From flower to flower, so he from laud to land.” 

















and requested us to be seated, read, while a! 
smile struggled for expression on his benevo-| 
lent face, the expulsion of Philip Biondel, for 
having committed, contrary to the express law | 
of the instituuion—miatrimony. 





VOR THE RURAL 


The Change. 


“ Let us take a waik to Faitland’s cottage,”’| altogether prepared for the visit. 
| 


| 


said 1, to my friend, the morning after my ar- 
rival at my native village——* I have spent many 


happy bours beneath that humble roof, and| 
trust after two years absence to find them much 
ino description can do it. 


‘iw proves”? 


REPOSITORY. 


streams of the purest gold, and nature seemed 
to smile in the freshness of beauty. A ride of 
about fifteen miles, and a pleasant woodland 
ramble of about two, brought myself and com- 
panion to the great Natural Bridge. 

Although I had been anxiously looking for- 
ward to this time, and my mind had been con- 
siderably excited by expectations, yet I was not 
This great 
work of nature is considered by many as the 
second great curiosityin our country. Niaga- 
ra Falls being the first. I donot expect to 
convey a very correct idea of this bridge, for 
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The Natural Bridge is of solid lime-stone, 
and connects two huge mountains together by 
a most beautiful arch, over which there Is a 
great waygon rosd. Its length frem one 
mountain to the other, is nearly 80 feet, its 
width .bout 35, its thickness about 45, and! 
iis perpendicular height over the water is 
not far from 220 feet. A few bushes grow on 
its top, by which the traveller may hold him- 
seifas he looks over. On each side of the 
steam, and near the bridge are rocks project- 
ing ten oi fifteen feet over the water and from 
two hundred to three hundred feet from its 
surface, ali of lime-stone. ‘The visiter cannot 
vive su good « description of this bridge as he 
c.nof bis feelings atthe time. He softly creeps 
outon a shayyy projecting rock, and lovking 
down a chesm of from forty to sixty feet wide, 
he sees, nearly three hundred feet below, a 
wild stream dashing aguinst the rocks beneath, | 
as if terrified at the rucks above. ‘The stream| 
is called Cedar Creek. The visiter here sees) 
trees under the a:ch, whose height is seventy 
feet, and yet to look down upon them, they 
appear like small bushes of perhaps two or 
three feet in height. I saw several birds fly! 
under the arch, and they looked like insects. 
I threw down a stone, and counted thirty-four 
before it reached the water. All hear of 
heights, but they here see what is high, and 
they tremble, and feel itto be deep. ‘The aw- 
ful rocks present their everlasting abutments, 
the water murmurs and foams far below, and 
the two mountains rear their proud heads on, 
e7ch side, separated by a channel of sublimity. 
‘Those who view the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and allow that none but God could make 
them, will here be impressed that none but 
Almighty God could build a bridge like this. 

‘The view of the bridge from below, is plea- 
sing as that fromthe top is awful. ‘The arch 
from: benesth would seem to be about two feet 
inthickness. Some idea ofthe distance, from 
the top to the bottom, may be formed from the 
fact, that when 1 stood on the bridge, and my} 
companion beneath, neither of us could speak | 
with sufficient loudness to be heard by the} 
other. A man from either view does not ap-, 
pear more than four or five inches in height. 

As we stood under the beautiful arch, we) 
saw the place where visiters have often taken | 
the pains to engrave their names upon the’ 
rock. Here Washington climbed up twenty-. 
five feet, and carved his own name, where it 
suill remains. Some wishing to immortalize | 








reach. But he was not thusto be discour-: 
aged. He opened a large jack knife, and, 
in the soft limestone, began to cut pleces 
for his hands and feet. With much patience 
and difficulty, he worked his way upwards, and 
succeededin carving his name higher than the 


l'most ambitious hud done before him. He 


could now triumph, but bis triumph was shoit; 
for he was placed in such a situation that it 
was impossible to descend, unless he fell upon 
the rugged rocks beneath him. There was 
no house near from which his companions could 
vet assistance. He could not remain in this 
condition, and what was worse, his friends were 
too much frightened to do any thing for his 
relief. They looked upon him as already dead, 
expecting every moment to see him precipi- 
tated upon the rocks below, and dashed into 
pieces. Not so with himself, He determin- 
ed toascend. Accordingly he plied hard with 
his knife, cutting places for his hands end 
feet, and gradually ascending with incredible 
labour. He exerted every muscle. His life 
was at stake, and all the terrors of deuth arose 
before him. He dared not lock downwards, 
lest his head shouid become dizzy; ond per- 
haps on this circumstance his hfe depended, 
His companions stood at the top of the 10ck 
exhorting andencouraging him. Hisstrength 
was ulmost exhausted; but a bare pussibitity 
of saving his life still remained ; and hope. the 
last friend of the distressed, had not forsuken 
him. His course upwards was rather ubiique 
than perpendicular. His mostcritical moment 
had now arrived. He had now ascended more 
than two hundied teet, and bad stil) further to 
rise, when he felt himseif fast growing weak. 
He thought of his friends and ail bis earthly 
Joys, and he could not leave them He now 
made his last effort, and succeeded. He had 
cut bis way not fur from two hundred and fitiy 
feet from the water, in a course almost perpen- 
dicular; and in little less than two hours his 
anxious companions reached him a pole trom 
ithe top, and drew him up. They received 
him with shouts of joy; but he himself was 
completely exhausted. He immediately fiint- 
ed on reaching the spot, and it Was sometime 
before he could be recovered. 

It was interesting to see the path up these 
awful rocks, and follow, in imagination, this 
bold youth as hé thus saved his life. His 
name stands far above all the rest, a monument 
of hardihvod, of rashness and of folly. 

We steod over this seat of grandeur about 


te 





their names have engraved them deep and|four hours; but from my own feelings, I 
barge while others have tried to climb up and) should have supposed it not more than half an 
insert them high in the book of fame. | hour. ‘there isa little cottage near, lately 

A few years since, a young man, being am- built; ; here we were desired to write our 
bitious to place his name above all others, came names as visiters to the bridge, in a large book 
very near losing his life in the attempt. Afier|kept for that purpose. Two larye volumes 
much fatigue, he climbed up as high as possi-| were nearly filled already. Having immor- 
ble but the person, who had before occupicd)talized our names, by enrolling them in this 
his place, was taller than himself, and con-| book, we silently returned to our horses, won- 
sequently had placed his name above his| dering at this great work of nature, and we 
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could not but be filled with astonishment at! If your land is in good order, and the wea- 
the amazing power of Him who can clothe ther favourable, it is a sign you had better 
himself in wonder and in terror, to throw plant what you intend to without regard to the 
around His works the mantle of sublimity. —_ | moon. 


[eee 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
** Variety we still pursue, 
“In pleasure seek for something new.” 





One of the crew of the Macedonian, having 
received the wages of the late three years’ 
cruise, went witb the money in his hand into a 
‘store, and having purchased a pocket-book, 
put the roll of notes in his waistcoat pocket, 








Consumption. 


summer; the glow of health was upon her cheek 
pleasure sparkled in her eye, her step was ease 
and gracefulness, and she seemed to bid fair! 
for years tocome. 1 look’d aguin, she had, 
become one of fashion’s votaries; her form 
was tightly compressed, her breath was short, 
her movements uneasy. Oh,fashion, fashion, | 
thought 1, when will there be an end to thy, 
cruel sway!’ While filled with these reflec- | 
tions, and still gazing upon her, I saw one, ap: | 
proaching, and endeavouring to overtake her, | 
whose appearance immediately arrested my) 
attention ; she was but a walking skeleton, the’ 
hectic flush was on her cheek, an unearthly | 
brilliancy was in her eye; as she quickened | 
her pace, I could no longer keep silence. | 
“ Who art thou,” I] exclaimed, * and where-| 
fore dost thou endeavour toovertake that lovely | 
girl??? “ My name,” she replied, in a hollow | 
voice, which was interrupted by frequent fits 
of coughing—“ My nams is ConsuMprTion, 
that lovely girl has invited me,and I only obey 
her summons.” 








Sigus. | 
Translated on purpose. | 

If you see a spark fly off from a Candle, it is! 
a sign you will receive a letter, provided your 
correspondent sends one. 

If you see a girl more anxious to know who 
she is to marry than to obtain an education, it 
is a sign she is very foolish. 

If you see a boy drinking sling at a tavern, 
it is a sign he will sometime be a drunkard, 

If you see people peeping into others 
windows, it is asign they are very impudent. 

If you dream of serpents, it is a sign you had 
better be circumspect in your conversation. 

If you see people who have been toa pup- 


: oe 
I saw a female, beautiful as the morning in| - 


the land-lubbers, and went off. 


and the book into that of his round Jucket. 
Ihe storekeeper told him it was the fashion 


’,to put the money into the pocket-book ; but 


the sailor affirmed, he was up to the tricks of 


The next day 
he retu'ned to the store, exclaiming in great 


glee, * They’ve got it—give me another ! He 


had indeed lost his pocket-book, but secured 
his notes. PAilad. Aurora. 

Novel mode of smuggling.—There arrived 
at Leith, a north country coaster laden witha 
number of well-fed geese, to supply the de- 
mand during the festive season of Christmas. 
The Customhouse boatman boarded her us 
usual, and one of them, to satisfy his suspicion, 
on account of their great weight, most uncer- 


;emoniously cut up one of the fattest, and to 


his satisfaction, if not surprise, discovered a 
bottle of whiskey deposited inside. A de- 
sructive attack was now made upon the whole, 
and the coaster was speedily disencumbered 
of its burden. 





Methuselah was not so old as he might have 
been.— The London Atlas tells us that “ Accor- 
ding to one of the Jewish authorities, Methu- 
selah did not live so long as he might have 
done, had he attended to good advice ; for it is 
writen, that as he was sleeping on the ground, 
when well stricken in years, an angel come to 
him and told him, that if he would rise up and 
build himself a house to lie in, he would live 
500 years longer. Methuselah made answer, 
that it was not worth while to take a house for 
so short aterm!” And so he died before he 
was thousand vears old. 
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pet show paying their money to see the same 
thing over again, it is a sign that they are not 
very wise. 

If you see a man who always entertained a 
good opinion of himself, it is a sign that all his 
neighbours do not have the same opinion. 

If you dream of a wedding, it is a sign there 
will be a funeral somewhere. 

If you see a man pretending to tell fortunes, 





The Critic.—The first number of a new paper, called 
“The Critic, or Weekly Review of Literature, Fine 
Arts and the Drama,” was issued in New-York on the 
first of Nov. and will continue to be published weekly, 
under the editoral charge of Mr. William Leggett, a gen- 
tleman advantageouslyknown to the public as the author 
of a charming little volume of poems, entitled * Leisure 
Hours at Sea,” and also as the late assistant editor of 
the ** Merchants’ Telegraph.” In addition to the sub- 
jects mentioned in the title, the * Critic” contains tales 


itisa sign he ought to be sent to the house of| both original and selected, literary, scientific and dra- 


correction. 
If you hear a man brag of his honesty, it is a 
sign you had better take his word for it than to 


matic intelligence, and such other matter as is usual in 
miscellaneous publications, It is in the royal octavo 


form, each number containing sixteen neatl rinted 
’ ; : £ 7 
pages, and is afforded to subscribers at five dollars pet 





test it in any other way. 


There f&% 


annum, payable semi-annually in advance, 
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spirit of candour and liberality pervading the criticisms 
in the first number of this work, the only one we have 
as yet read, with which we are much pleased ; 
the editor has shown in his remarks on the British re- 
viewers,in consequence of their illiberality towards the | 
literature of our country, that he can exercise severity | 
where, as in their case, it is justly merited. But the 
subject which most interested us, in our hasty perusal of | 
this number of the ** Critic,” was the review of the poems | 
of James Nack, who, says Mr. Leggett, ** belongs to that | 
bereaved class ‘of the human family to whom the faculty 
of speech is denied.” 
are, ** The Legend of the Rocks and other Poems,” 
published in New-York about a year since ; and * Star 
of Death, and other Poems,” unpublished ; but soon to 
appear, we presuine, in that city—May it have an ex- 
tensive circulation. 

As our limits will not permit us to give it entire, we 
shall indulge ourselves, and we hope gratify our readers 


review. 
institutions, which the spirit of philanthropy has devised 
for the be nificent purpose of ameliorating the condition | 
of the afflicted, and thus lessening the aggregate of human | 
misery, the talented editor of the Critic thus continues :— 

** But we look upon the institution for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb as superior to any of these; as) 
one that, for the magnitude of its conception, the inge- 
nuity of its means, and the importance of its results, is | 
surpassed by few creations of human intelligence. It 
breaks down the barriers which separate a large number 
of unfortunate beings from their fellow men; it penetrates 
with the light of intellectual day the mental chaos 
of their condition 3 it rescues them from a state but little 
removed from the brute beasts which perish, and elevates 
them to a proper equality with the rest of mankind. 
The ties of consanguinity and friendship become under- 
stood by them; and they are fitted to participate in all 
those thousarfd little charities that sweeten life. Inthe 
language of the author, whose writings we are about to 
notice, 

*'T'o burst the clouds that wrap the mind in night; 

To gaze on science in her shrine of light ; 

When friends beloved in social converse meet, 

To interchange with them communion sweet; 

With warm affection’s eloquence to tell 

What fond emotions in the bosom swell :— 

These blessings they have found—nor these alone ;— 

They know the most sublime that can be known— 

They know a God '—to him their steps are led 

The path of everlasting joy to tread ; 

Their knees are taught before his throne to bend, 

Their hearts to worship him, their Father 


and their 
ge A 
Friend. 


** For hiseducation, James Nack has been indebted to | 


that noble, that morally sublime institution, on which 
we have just commented in terms of merited evlogium. 
A more forcible illustration of its vast utility need not be 
addueed, than is afforded in the instance of this cifted 
mute. The beautiful flower of meutal precocity, which 
he displays, could never have bloomed, but for the fos- 
tering influences of that exalted charity. But for that, 
his god-like faculties must have rusted in him unused: 
the gein of intellect, which has been polished into such 
beautiful brightness, must have remained hid forever; 
and he who now sweeps the lyre with touching sweetness 
—uncorscious of his own latent powers, and cut off from 
all communion with his kind, 


** Among men, but not of them,— 


must have wandered through life, with a darkened mind 
and a vacant heart, isolated, ignorant and wretched. 
But a better destiny smiled on the unfortunate, and 
gifted youth; who, if there be any reliance to he placed 
on the promises of his boyhood, will ere long become one 
of the brightest ornaments of that society, from which an 


almost insuperable barrier bad mearly sundered him 
forever.” 


»| smoothness of its versification: 
by making a few extracts from the before-mentioned | 


After enumerating the various praise-wortby | 


Speaking of ‘* The Legend of the Rocks, &c.” he says—e 
** Many of these were written when the juvenile author 


although |was no more than fourteen; and all of them were com- 


| posed previous to his completing his eighteenth year. 

Viewed as the productions of so young a poet, and one 
|into whose mind instruction could not be communicated 
|through the ordinary channels, but who could only gath- 
jer knowledge slowly, by the tardy and imperfect meaas 
of signs, they caunot fail to excite wonder and admira- 
tion in every breast. Some of the stanzas iv the vol- 
/ume would not discredit authors who occupy the proud 


The works under consideration! places among the sons of song; and there are scarcely 


any,to have written which, might not justly bé considered 
an evidence of high poetic ability, on the part of older 
‘aspirants, not labouring under the same heavy disad- 
vantages.” 

Of his poetry in general, he observes—“ One of the 
| distinguishing characteristics of Nack’s poetry is the 
and we cannot but look 
jupon it as matter of surprise that he, over whose head 
the crashing thunder rolls unheard, and who is locked 
|up in perpetual silence, as unbroken as that of death, 
should yet be able to give to thought such euphonious 
jlanguage, a and arrange it with such almost invariable 
|regard to rhythm.” 

‘WwW ith the following specimen of the poetry of this re- 
/markable youth we reluctantly close our extracts from 
| this, lo us, interesting article, intending to present ous 
| readers with more of his poems in future. 


The Recal. 

Forgive the wild, ungoverned burst 

Of frantic love, so ill requited, 
That raved, its hopes too fondly nursed 

For years, thus ina moment blighted ! 
Not from my heart the accents fell 

Which flung a stern adieu forever ; 
This heart could never bid farewell, 

My blue-eyed maid,——oh never, never 
I met thee with a sullen cloud— 

It fled before a ray of kindness; 
And I forgot my anger proud, 

Enslaved again in passion’s blindness ; 
Though love may linger far away, 

An exile froin thy heart forever— 
Can mine rebel against his sway ? 
My blue-eyed maid,—oh never, never ! 
a 





HiUDSON FORUM, 
Will open at the Court-House on Wednesday the 10th- 
of December inst. at 7 o’clock, P. M. 
Doct. J. Talinan, President. 
R. Reed, Esq. 
Gen. J. R. Van Rensselaer, | 
Doct 8. White, + Vice Presidents. 








T. Bay, Esq. 
Col. R. L. Livingston, 
k. C. Thurston, Esq. Seerefary. 


Question for Debate.—** Would the European powers, 
be justifiable in driving the Turks from Europe ?” 
Opening address by J. W. Faiifield, 


MARRIED, 

In this city, on Sunday evening the 234 ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Stebbins, Mr. Solomon Shattuck to Miss Mary 
Bunker 

At the Manor of Livingston, on Thursday evening 
the 27th ult. William D. Henderson, Esq. to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the late Henry W. Livingston, Esq. 

In the city of New-York, on the 18th ult. by the 
Rev. George Coles, Mr. John Westfield, to Mrs. Aun, 
M. Stebbins. 

DIED, 

At the residence of Wm. 8. Ludlow in Claverack, on 
Friday the 2lst ult. Mary Wallace, aged 67, formerly 
of Nantucket, highly respected by those of ber acquaint- 
aoce, 




















POETRY. 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
MUSIC, 


When sadness sits upon us drear 
And clouds the sense which erst was clear 
What sound more lovely to the ear 

Than music’s melody ? 


When toilsome cares around us grow 

And make the tide of life run slow 

What notes can make the feelings flow 
Like music’s melody ? 


When Passion’s blast has swept aside 

The power of reason, safety’s guide, 

Ah, whatcan calin the ruffed tide 
Like music’s melody ? 

Thus music’s voice has power to chain 

The roving fancies of the brain 

And sooth the breast with every strain 
Of its soft melody. 


And when this frame shall need repose 
And to its source the spirit goes 
May life with graceful cadence close 
Like music’s melody. 
FRANCIS. 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


LIFE, 


Our life is like a falling leaf— 
Like fading sunset’s lingering ray ; 
Its hopes, and joys, and tears, and grief, 
All wither, in time’s noiseless way ! 
We see the young— how light of heart,— 
How bright their joyous blossoming! 
They little wist how soon depart 
Each bright and earthly fading thing t 


And middle age—with all its cares. 
And all its dreams of future fame ; 
What gains the man, who in the suares 
Of earth seeks but an—empty name. 
And frosty age its chilling days, 
Its hours of bitter loneliness— 
Fhis speaks, and forcibly displays, 
This truth, that naught ofearth can bless! 


W. D. K. C.. 





THE GIPSEY’S PROPHECY. 


Lady, throw back thy raven hair, 

Bay thy white brow in the moonlight bare, 
¥ will look on the stars, and look on thee, 
And read the page of thy destiny. 


hittle thanks shall | have for my tale,— 
Even in youth thy cheek will be pale ; 

Ly thy side is a red rose tree, 

One Jone rose droops wither’d,—so wilt thou be. 
Round thy neck is a ruby chain, 

One of the rubies is broken in twain: 
Throw on the ground each shatter'd part, 
Bioken and lost they will be like thy heart, 
Mark yon star,—it shone at thy birth: 
Look again,—it has fallen to earth: 

Its glory has past, like a thought aw ay;— 
So, or yet svougr, wilt thou decay, 





Over yon fountain’s silver fal! 

Is a moonlight rainbow’s coronal : 

Its hues of light will meetin tears— 
Well may they image thy future years. 


I am not read in thy hazle eyes, 

For the long dark lash that over them lies ; 
So in my artI can but see 

One shadow of night on thy destiny. 


I can give thee but dark revealings, 

Of passionate hopes, and wasted feelings, 
Of love that past like the lava wave, , 
Of a broken heart and anearly grave! 


FROM THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR FOR 1829. 
Song of a Greek Islander in Exile. 


Where is the sea ?—I languish here— 
Where is my own blue sea? 

With all its barks of fleet career, 
And flags and breezes free ? 


I miss that voice of waves—the first 
Which woke my childhood’s glee ; 

The measured chime—the thundering burst-— 
Where is my own blue sea ? 


Ob! rich your myrtles’ breath may rise, 
Soft, soft your winds may be; 
Yet my sick heart within me dies— 
Where is my own blue sea? 
I hear the shepherd's mountain finte, 
I hear the whispering tree— 
The echoes of my sou! are mute— 
Where is my own blue sea? 
Fenicra Hemans.. 
-_ ——--——~ er ener 


ENIGIMAS. 


SS 


** And justly the wise man thus preached t to us all, 
** Despise not the value < of things that are small.’ 


—-—__—_-___——» 











Answer to the PUZZLES in our last. 
PuzzLE 1.—The Alphabet is our first task ; this di- 
vided in the middle leaves L. M. at the bottom of the 


upper part; these letters pronounced as one word, mak& 


the fine tree which we spell E L M. 
PuzzLe u.—Freight. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
I am ever in light, 
But am absent in day ; 
I dwell, too, in night, 
But in darkness ne'er stay. 
In morning I’m found, 
And in evening, so fair— 
I am ne’er seen in ground 
But am midway in air. 
Il. 
What word will new door spell ? 





 * PRINTING. 
Books, Pamphlets, Checks, Cards, Blanks, Hand- 
bills, &c. &e. neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
office upon reasonable terms. 


ALMANACKS FOR 1829, 
For Sale by the Thousand, Gross, Dozen or Single. 
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wa RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD,at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
be left, or transmitted through the post office. 

Cy All Orders and Communications, must. be post paid 
to receive agtention. 
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